









A belated Happy New Year from all on OWM! As 
usual, we're looking back over the history of 
the programme, with an interview with Peter 
Purves, who played an early companion, Steven, in the 
Hartnell years. We examine Season 8, feature the Peter 
Davison story. Enlightenment, in Archives, and con¬ 
tinue to update the Episode Guide with Sixth Doctor 
stories. As for the future — fingers crossed! 
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GREAT FUTURE 

For the first time, the excellence of 
DWM (issue 117) has inspired me to 
voice my views. The variety of photo¬ 
graphs is great, the Sa/ad Daze strip 
very amusing (I loathe salads, and I 
love Lewis Carroll). The article on 
Travelling Companions is the best I've 
read in the magazine, vastly superior 
to the Fantasy Males/Females yawner, 
particularly for its honest approach 
and readiness to criticise where critic¬ 
ism is deserved. 

As for the short story. The Heat 
Seekers (issue 117), I find it hard to 
believe that Andrew Lowes is only ten. 
That is a fine piece of writing, and I 
strongly suggest he continues to write 
as much as possible. The only fault I 
can find with the story is that it ends 
rather suddenly, but I expect that's 
because he had to keep within a 
word-length. I foresee a great future 
for him. 

Neithan, 

Havant, 

Hants. 


TECHNI-COLOUR 

I don't buy the magazine because I am 
terribly enthusiastic about the present 
series (I'm not) or because I love all 
the interviews, features, photos and 
news it includes. I buy it for the story 
strip. 

The eight pages illustrated by John 
Ridgway every month are the first I 
turn to, even if they are now (and for 
quite some time) stuck in the back of 
the magazine. And I must admit that, 
at present, I like what I find. The idea 
of alternating script-writers has work¬ 
ed quite well, though my favourite 
story so far is Jamie Delano's Time 
Bomb. 

The present story Changes has 
produced some really nice ideas; 
though I can't help wondering if the 
next (Mike Collins' Profits of Doom) 
will be forced to feature Mel as a 
companion - a problem when you 
include the TV assistants in the strips- 
since I'd like to still be able to at least 
read the Doctor Who story strip 
without cringing at Bonnie Langford's 
character. 

Before I forget, some rather belated 
comments on the Collected Comics 
No.1. Great. Wonderful. An excellent 
improvement on the previous reprint¬ 
ing of the early Dave Gibbons material 
and such a sight for sore eyes after the 
murderous "color" of the American 
material. Flere the colour was sensi¬ 
tive and apt, highlighting parts of 
John Ridgway's artwork that I hadn't 
noticed in the original printings - 
which is surely what good colouring 
should do. Excellent. More please. 

Paul Cockburn, 
Edinburgh. 


TdTH© 



Send your letters to: To The 
TARDIS, Doctor Who Magazine, 
23 Redan Place, London W2 4SA. 


Never fear Paul, Peri will continue to 
appear in the comic strip by popular 
demand, and because the strip has its 
own chronology, and doesn't follow 
that of the TV series. The excellent 
colour in the Collected Comics is by 
Gina Hart. 

MISTAKE TIME 

Well, just bought Doctor Who Maga¬ 
zine No. 118 and thought you'd like 
some feedback. 

Read on Writing was another good 
interview from Richard Marson, but I'd 
have appreciated perhaps just a little 
more on The Troubleshooters. It was 
mentioned so often that some youn¬ 
ger readers may not have realised 
what the show was about. 

The first of several mistakes 
appeared in Gallifrey Guardian. Martin 
Jarvis does not appear in The Chase. 
Fie appears in The Web Planet in the 
same season. I think you must be 
thinking of Flywel Bennett, as it was a 
very early TV appearance for him. 

Matrix Data Bank: I must disagree 
with David Flowe on one point. The 
Two Doctors does not take place 
between Fury from the Deep and The 
Wheel in Space. If memory serves me 
correctly, the stories continue directly 
on from one another, with Victoria 
waving goodbye at the start of The 


Wheel in Space on the scanner, and 
after the TARDIS' arrival on the Silver 
Carrier, Jamie is still obviously upset 
about losing her. 

The start of The Two Doctors also 
has the Doctor stating quite clearly 
that Victoria has been dropped off 
somewhere studying calligraphy. This 
seems to suggest the episode could 
have taken place between two other 
stories. One possibility I think is 
between The Tomb of the Cybermen 
and The Abominable Snowmen. I've a 
feeling that The Ice Warriors is set 
directly after The Abominable Snow¬ 
men, as Jamie is somewhat dismayed 
to find himself in another snowy 
locale. The story could perhaps fit in 
twixt The Ice Warriors and The Enemy 
of the World or The Web of Fear and 
Fury from the Deep-, so I believe, 
anyway. Does that reasoning make 
sense? I like your explanations for the 
other stories, though. 

The Three Doctors Archive and Fact 
File-. Aaaagh! Stephen Thorne did not 
play the title character in Robot. That 
was the other giant, Michael Kilgarriff! 
Thorne did go on to play the Kastrian 
Eldrad in Mayne's The Hand of Fear. 

Andrew Pixley, 
Dore, 
Sheffield. 


SEAL STEAL 

After reading in some earlier issues of 
the magazine about so-called 'impro¬ 
vised props', I was prompted to write 
this letter concerning the re-use of 
props as well as their appearance in 
different stories. 

At present in Australia, we are being 
treated to a line of repeats from the 
Tom Baker era. While watching Gene¬ 
sis of the Daleks it suddenly struck me 
that the squarish Thai blasters were 
identical to the ones used in the 
Hartnell story Galaxy Four. I obtained 
pictures of the guns from the book 
cover and Archives pictures. 

To spot another error, it appears 
that in Revenge of the Cybermen the 
Guild Hall of the Vogans is fully 
adorned with the seal of the High 
Council on Gallifrey. It seems that the 
wily old Time Lords have ripped the 
Vogans off for their seal, as it is only 
seen on Gallifrey after this story. I 
thought that the Gallifreyans had a lot 
of pride in their culture, so copying 
another planet's seal for their own 
private use is quite out of style! 

Nicholas Mellick, 
Queensland, 
Australia. 


CHEATED 

I feel we have been cheated by the 
new season. Oh, of course the special 
effects are superb, but programmes 
do not live on special effects. 



John Nathan-Turner's words were, 
"When it comes back it's got to be 
sensational," and "I do promise a 
stunning set of episodes." I cannot 
bring myself to say that the Twenty- 
Third Season has been 'stunning' or 
'sensational'. In fact it has been an 
exact repeat of last year. 

Earthshock was sensational, and so 
was The Caves of Andfozani. The 
Mysterious Planet episodes and Mind- 
warp had nothing, no style or much 
action. 

There is too much humour. The Sil 
character is just about over the top 
this time. 

Although at the time of writing, we 
have yet to see Robert Holmes' 
co-written six-parter with Pip and Jane 
Baker, I must say that his last full story 
was very pale compared with Talons, 
Caves, Spearhead or Pyramids. 

Andy Whitworth, 
Leigh, 
Nr Manchester. 

MAKING HISTORY! 

I am a great fan of your magazine 
(despite the fact that it goes on sale 
here in the U.S.A. about a month late 
for each issue). Doctor Who is broad¬ 
cast in the Washington, D.C., area 
weekly on Sundays, with one entire 
story being shown at a time. 

I have chosen to write because of 
the unusual position I find myself in. 
You see, I am a high school History 
teacher and I use my classroom as an 
advertisement for the Doctor! I have 
posters and photos of all six faces of 
the Doctor on the walls. They are 
mixed in with the maps of the world 
and portraits of all the American 
Presidents. The students, many of 
whom have never heard of the Doctor, 
are immediately fascinated that a 
teacher would be so excited about a 
TV programme. Many then tune in to 
see what it's all about. You would be 
surprised at the large number otWho 
fans I now have around the school. 




I was recently fortunate enough to 
meet Colin Baker at a convention and I 
informed him that he, along with his 
five regenerations, hangs among 
the Presidents. He got quite a charge 
out of that! He was curious to know if 
that meant more young viewers. I 
reassured him that it did indeed. 
Photos I took of him, along with his 
autograph, have been the hit of my 
classes. To my surprise, some parents 
have stopped by to chat about the 
show and its stars. One teacher of 
English has informed me that she, too, 
is an expert on the Doctor. 

So you see. Doctor Who has truly 
added an interesting facet to life at 
John F. Kennedy High School in Silver 
Spring, Maryland! 

Arthur F. Bescher, 
Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 

TEDIOUS AND BLAND 

I have been an avid reader of DWM 
since way back in the 40's issues. 
However, only now have I felt the 
need to write in and make my 
viewpoint known. 



To put it bluntly, what is DWM 
coming to? Where is the freshness 
which during Jeremy Bentham's time 
made the magazine such a good read? 
The thing that annoys me the most are 
those tedious and bland features like 
At the Eleventh Hour and Myths and 
Legends, which seem to have the sole 
purpose of grouping as many stories 
together under one category as possi¬ 
ble and then summarising their plots 
in the briefest way. 

Also I do wish you would get your 
facts right! In the article The Daleks in 
issue 118, Philip Dickson (whoever he 
is) writes that Terry Nation was going 
to market the Daleks in the USA, 
'based on the popularity of the two ... 
feature films' there. RUBBISH! The 
two films, as any fan knows, were 
totally unsuccessful in America. Any¬ 
way, do your readers really want yet 
another summary of Dalek history? 

Admittedly, some areas of your 
magazine are interesting, the pre¬ 
views for example, but really, the title 
to the Letters page is the least of your 
problems! Is this really the best you 
can do? Come on DWM, pull your 
socks up! 

Robert Williamson, 
Adel, 
Leeds. 

BRIEFLY 

... I suppose the new series is okay, 
but I was expecting more after such a 
long wait. The story was okay, but 
some of the acting! That awful Dibber 
and those people at the stoning; more 
like a rehearsal for Play School. It 
certainly wasn't Colin's fault, he is 
already my favourite Doctor, and it 
was great just to hear his voice again. I 
think it was the new theme, I was 
expecting it to burst out of the screen, 
and instead it just whimpered. It is 
okay as incidental music, quite nice 
really, but it lacks impact. 

Barry Parton, 
Barnsley, 
S. Yorkshire. 



? by Tim Quinn & Dicky Howett 





INTERVIEW 


P eter began by describing how 
he discovered the desire to be 
an actor. "I went to a private 
junior school and they used to 
encourage us to act. From the age of 
about seven, we used to do a proper 
play at Christmas. They were 
probably awful, but I have really 
good memories of them. As I 
always got good parts, I must have 
been an extrovert. 

“By the time I was ten, I had 
decided to be an actor. I then 
moved up to my parents' house in 
Barrow-in-Furness after finishing at 
boarding school, to spend a year at 
a grammar school to finish off the 
'A' levels I couldn't be bothered to 
get. I thought, 'If you want to be an 
actor, who needs 'A' levels?' 

“During the school holidays, I 
auditioned at the local rep. and they 
employed me. To get out of Nation- 


Of the many companions 
who appear in Doctor Who, 
few go on to win fame or 
fortune. Peter Purves, who 
played Steven in the Hartnell 
era, seemed all set to meet the 
fate of the majority, until he 
was chosen as a presenter on 
Blue Peter. Richard Marson 
talked to him about Doctor 
Who and life after. 

al Service, I went to Teachers' 
College, and was president of the 
drama society there. I was then 
committed to teaching for a year, 
but I used to hang around at rep. 
during my breaks and eventually 
got a two-year job in rep. at 
Barrow-in-Furness. I did some tour¬ 
ing, living out of a van and sending 


the money back to London, where 
my wife was expecting a baby. 

“That Christmas I got a job in the 
chorus of the Palladium, in a show 
called The Man In The Moon, mainly 
on the basis of my singing. I was no 
Aled Jones, but Td trained as a boy 
soprano and Td been in a rock 
group at Teachers' College. That 
over, I did all the standard series 
that were around then - Court 
Martial, Redcap, Gideon's Way, in bit 
parts. 

“Then I got a lead in a play by 
Allan Prior, called The Girl In The 
Picture, directed by Alvin Rakoff, 
who's the husband of Jackie Hill. It 
was billed as introducing Nicola 
Pagett and me, but it was still a 
struggle to make ends meet, be¬ 
cause it wasn't until a few months 
later that I got my next lead in an 
episode of The Villains. 
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"I was desperately broke 
and then I heard they were 
looking for people to play 
giant insects in Doctor 
Who." 


"This was again followed by 
no work. I was desperately broke 
and then I heard they were looking 
for people to play giant insects in 
Doctor Who, I went and saw the 
director, Richard Martin, and he 
said, 'No, I saw the play you did 
and you're tar too good for this, so 
I'm not going to let you do it.' That 
wasn't what I wanted to hear - I 
thought, 'Give me the thirty quid 
and I'll be happy,' but he did 
promise that he'd written things 
down by my name and that if ever 
there was a part to suit me, he'd 
cast me. I took this with a pinch of 
salt, as one does, but then he 
offered me this American hillbilly in 
another Doctor Who, The Chase. 

"I wouldn't necessarily have 
thought this was ideal for me, but I 
do remember when we first met 
saying that 1 loved doing different 
accents, so maybe that's why. I did 
it and enjoyed it - it was very much 
a cameo. I watched it and enjoyed 
it, thinking it was really quite funny 
for what it was. Having literally just 
finished the scene, I was 
approached on set by Verity Lam¬ 
bert and Dennis Spooner and they 
said, 'Don't rush away, please come 
and have a drink afterwards,' - and 
they offered the part of Steven to 
me that night. I had a meeting with 
Dennis Spooner the following week 
and Dennis had thought the charac¬ 
ter through very carefully. 

"I thought Steven looked 
smashing, a really good idea and 
we tried to find some sort of quirky 
thing for him to have, ending up 
with this panda mascot that he 
carried about with him, though it 
could just easily have been a pair of 
red spotted underpants! I said, 'Can 
he be argumentative? I don't want 
to be a 'Yes, Doctor, No Doctor' 
man. If he's supposed to be a space 
pilot then he's clever, he might be 
brave and he's obviously worked 
things out for himself, so he's not a 
yes-man. He could be a consider¬ 
able asset to the Doctor.' 

"Dennis said, 'Yes, of course,' 
and in that first episode Steven was 
a bit tough, so I thought, 'Great, 
this has got potential. When the 
writers get to know who the 


character is, they're going to write 
him really well,' the next story was 
fine, it was by Dennis and it was 
good, all about The Meddling 
Monk. Then we got into the script 
meeting for the next story. Galaxy 
Four. It was here that the tribula¬ 
tions about Steven started. 

"I looked at the script and said, 
'It's a bit wet, isn't it?' I wasn't very 
pleasant, 1 must admit, to William 
Emms, but, for goodness' sake, my 
character didn't appear in the script! 
He was in the story, and he said 
lines, but he wasn't there. I feel 
sorry for William Emms, as it wasn't 
his fault, but it wasn't my fault for 
misconstruing it, either. 

"Apparently, he'd not been told 
that Bill Russell and Jackie Hill were 
leaving and the plot depended on 
Jackie Hill being trapped by the 
Drahvin ladies. You can't alter the 
basic plot that near to shooting, so I 
got lines like, 'No, no, please!' 
which I'd never have said. That was 
the start of the disillusion and with 
few exceptions Steven Taylor, the 
character as designed by Dennis 
Spooner, never appeared again. 
That didn't reflect on the actual 
stories, some of which were very 
good. There was a bit of him, I 
suppose, in the Huguenot one, and 
he was a little bit heroic in The 
Trojan War. 


"They'd decided that the 
Doctor was absolutely the 
character and perhaps the 
companions should have 
less of a role." 


"You see, they'd decided at 
that point that the Doctor was 
absolutely the character and 
perhaps the companions should 
have less of a role. 1 think it was a 
mistake and 1 think the show was 
better before I joined it - it had a 
genuine style that was lost. Going 
on a bit, 1 thought Pat Troughton 
was smashing, but for me Bill 
Hartnell was the Doctor - Tm not 
saying he was the greatest actor in 
the world, but he was interesting 
the whole time. 

"I got on extremely well with Bill, 
one of the few people who did. For 
some reason he liked me. He was 
actually terribly conscientious - he 
used to get very irritated at people 
not getting things right. And if they 
didn't get them right first time, or 
possibly before, he got upset. He 
was very much the perfectionist 
and as he used to get lines wrong all 
over the place, he'd get angry with 
himself, which resulted in tempers 
at other people. I consider myself to 
be a similarly painstaking -1 do care 
about getting it right, I want it to be 
right. I think he probably got that 
fellow feeling from me - he knew he 
could moan to me and I'd listen. 

"On occasion, I kept him ever so 
sweet when he might have got 
upset, and I think we worked well 
together. I remember saying to him, 
'You know one of the best cameo 
performances I've ever seen was 
you in the film. This Sporting 
Life.'We talked about that for a bit 
and then he told me he nearly 
didn't get the part. He wasn't 
arrogant - he had all the insecurities ► 




Peter Purves 

^ and frailties actors have." 

Peter described some of his 
favourite Doctor Who memories. 
"The Toymaker one was, without a 
doubt, the best. I thought it was a 
super story and had all sorts of 
clever things in it. 1 used to enjoy 
our casts - Adrienne Hill, Jean 
Marsh, both smashing girls. Jean 
was lovely, she had a great sense of 
humour, was bright, bubbly and 
highly intelligent. Peter Butter- 
worth was a dream, a witty man 
who worked well with Bill. Then 
there was Max Adrian on The 
Trojans. That was quite a stylish 
one. In rehearsal. Bill was having a 
few problems with his lines and 
Max had to say, 'Come in. Doctor. 
Sit down and have a ham-bone.' 
When we did it, though, he said 
'Come in. Doctor. Sit down, ham, 
and have a bone.' We all creased, 
and Bill took it very well, con¬ 
sidering! 

"I'm quite proud of the fact 1 was 
in Doctor Who. I didn't enjoy the job, 
because the part wasn't worth 
playing, which is an awful thing to 
say and sounds arrogant. But I 
enjoyed the people. When I think 
back, I enjoyed it much more than 1 
thought 1 did. 1 enjoyed it when 
Verity was there, because I felt she 
thought 1 was really good, but after 
that it died and 1 got very de¬ 
pressed. 

"It's a horrible feeling when 


you've worked with people for a 
length of time and you think you've 
done it to the best of your ability 
and haven't stepped on anyone's 
toes, but, at the end, you're still left 
feeling, 'What have I done wrong?"' 


"I hated working with the 
Daleks. I thought they were 
a great design . . . but they 
were done to death ..." 


Peter, like Jon Pertwee, has 
an aversion to the Daleks, and 
names Galaxy Four as the least 
favourite of all his stories. "I hated 
working with the Daleks. 1 thought 
they were a great design, and fine 
for their first two appearances, but 
they were done to death and 
became naff in the extreme. I hate 
mechanical things, anyway. Be¬ 
sides, we all liked the costume ones 
best -1 loved the Huguenot one, for 
instance, which again had a very 
good cast indeed. David Maloney 
was the PA, a smashing guy, and 
Paddy Russell was super as direc¬ 
tor. It all gelled together rather 
nicely. 

"While 1 liked the Drahvin one, I 
hated it at the same time. 1 was so 
new to the show, so keen to be 
successful in it, and make it work, 
and it was such a disappointment. 1 
have very mixed views - it was 
wonderful and horrible at the same 
time." 


What about the producers who 
took over after Verity Lambert 
moved on? "John Wiles was ex¬ 
tremely pleasant, but the tense 
nature of television got to him and 
he couldn't cope with people 
laughing on the set. He thought it 
was an insult to him, which, of 
course, it wasn't. It was unprofes¬ 
sional to laugh, but it's quite 
standard to relieve tension. It was a 
shame, really. 

"1 remember in the long Dalek 
one, there was a scene with Peter, 
Bill and me, and 1 can't remember 
what caused it, but we broke up. 
Twice. And 1 think I said something 
out of turn. If you've ever seen the 
second Quatermass film, you'll know 
at the end this guy comes out of a 
refinery or something, and comes 
down this metal staircase, going 
black. There was exactly the same 
kind of metal staircase leading from 
our gallery, and John Wiles came 
out on to it, only he wasn't going 
black - he was going red, with fury! 
This made us laugh even more and 
he went bananas. Now, doing my 
own videos, 1 appreciate his view¬ 
point. 

"I didn't have a rapport with 
Innes Lloyd, 1 don't know why. 1 
think he was a much more serious 
man than me. I love his work and 
wish Td still been an actor and 
could have been involved, but 1 
don't think he rated me as an actor. 
I always thought that was one of the 





reasons I was dropped." 

What did Peter think of his 
costumes? "I didn't mind them. I 
thought I looked a bit fat in some of 
them, but then I still do! Though it 
was my favourite story, I think it 
was a bit cruel of them to stick me in 
a jersey with circular rings round it, 
in The Toymaker. That made me look 
fatter; in fact I recall looking like a 
balloon!" 

Memory being unpredictable and 
Peter saying he never wrote any¬ 
thing down may be why he has 
detailed recall of some of his Who 
career and absolutely none of other 
bits, like The Ark: "1 can remember 
the monsters, but nothing about the 
story at all. It's like that; some 
rehearsals could be yesterday, 
others - well, 'Was 1 in that?' I can't 
really remember the one I left in. 
Chris Barry directed and was a 
delight. 

"The rest of that last story, well - 
we had savages in it and I ended up 
being King of the island or some¬ 
thing. I quite like the idea that they 
should resuscitate that and come 
back to the island to find I'm just as 
corrupt as the people I deposed. 
That would make a great story - I 
think I'll write it!" 


"When I joined, Maureen 
O'Brien wanted to leave, but 
she wasn't expecting to go so 
suddenly." 


Leaving Doctor Who was, as 
already mentioned, a decision taken 
out of Peter's hands when his 
contract ("I only ever had one") was 
not renewed. He was aware of this 
kind of procedure, however. 
"When I joined, Maureen O'Brien 
wanted to leave, but she wasn't 
expecting to go so suddenly. She 
came back from holiday to find she 
was only in the next four episodes, 
which was a shock. Much later, the 
same thing happened to me on 
Stopwatch. We'd done several series 
and the producer phoned me up 
and said, 'What do you want first, 
the good news or the bad?' I said, 
'Good', and he went on, 'The good 
news is we're doing another series. 
The bad - you won't be presenting 
it. 'Now, what do you say to that? I 
wouldn't treat my worst enemy like 
that. 

"I didn't particularly want to 
leave Doctor Who. I rather liked it 
and when they said, 'We're not 
going to renew your contract,' 1 



said, 'Fine,' and tried to think of 
reasons for it. The only reasons I 
could genuinely think of were that 
Td kicked up too much fuss for too 
long about the character not being 
there. After all, I was conscientious. 
I turned up on time. I was actually 
very upset and the awful thing was 
I didn't work for eighteen months 
after that, apart from a couple of Z 
Cars and a colour training test for 
Douggie Camfield. In the end I put 


it down to, 'I must be a lousy actor. 
They dropped me from the series 
and no-one else wants to know.' 

"I had to eat, so I did all sorts of 
jobs - I drove trucks, I worked in 
laundries. I got a lot of recognition 
too, which was embarrassing. In 
the end, you learn to live with it - 
it's part of an actor's life. If you 
come into this business expecting 
security, then you've really blown 
it. Actually, I hadn't done too badly ► 





■^over seven years, but this was the 
worst. 


"My agent dropped me, so I had 
to try and get another. He agreed to 
keep an ear open, though he 
couldn't take me on. Three or four 
weeks later, he came up with a Blue 
Peter interview. I had two inter¬ 
views and then an audition in the 
studio, which was nerve-wracking. 
After this 1 went in for a third 
interview, left the office and was at 
the head of the lift when Biddy 
Baxter and Rosemary Gill (editor 
and producer) took me back in and 
offered me the job. 

"While 1 was delighted Td got it, 
we hadn't talked about how long 
the engagement was for and the 
contract was six months, which was 
a long time. In the end, I took it on 
for six months, fully intending to go 
back to acting afterwards. But the 
option was only on their side, so, 
unless I did something outrageous, 

I couldn't really get out. That first 
edition, in Lime Grove - when the 
music started, I have never been 
more frightened in my life. The 
dress rehearsal had been bad 
enough, but I got through the show 
in a daze." 


"We were always 
desperately aware that we 
were trying to treat the 
audience as though they 
were adults." 


Together with John Noakes, 
Valerie Singleton and later Lesley 
Judd, Peter became an integral part 
of another famous programme 
aimed largely at children. What 
were his thoughts about the famous 
Blue Peter style of presentation, 
which hasn't altered over two 
decades? "We didn't ever talk 
down. We were always desperately 
aware that we were trying to treat 
the audience as though they were 
adults, and as though we were 
talking in someone's living room. 
Unfortunately, we all got into 
inflection patterns which could be 
mimicked, although looking back at 
the few tapes I have, I think the 
emphasis was correct. Freddy Starr 
did a lot of damage with his John 
Noakes 'Blue Peter badge . . .' 
impression. 

"The main failing was that it was ^ 
a very middle-class show, it didn't ^ 
really get at the deprived kids or the S 
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ghetto kids, which Magpie tried to, 
but ended up just as middle-class as 
us! The presenters never wrote 
stuff, or contributed - it was 
scripted in the office. But every¬ 
thing was extremely precise and 
thought through. The construction 
of each item was logical and we 
always told it as it was." 

Peter Purves stayed on Blue Peter 
for just over ten years. Did he regret 
this? "It was too good a job and I 
really did enjoy it, but I should have 
left after about eight years. I 
travelled to twenty-seven countries, 
which gave me unpurchasable plea¬ 
sure. Unless you're the richest of 
the rich, you can't spend three or 
four weeks a year filming abroad as 
we did. The only bad time was 
when I injured myself in Fiji, for the 
Tonga expedition. 

"The longer I stayed, the less I 
could return to acting, though I did 
panto, and indeed, met my present 
wife, the actress Kathryn Evans, in 
Cinderella, the year I left Blue Peter. 
The only thing I really regret about 
Blue Peter is something related to 
Bill Hartnell's reputation on Doctor 
Who. For ten years the Blue Peter 
production team took me slightly 
the wrong way. I have got a sense 
of humour and it's a bit savage, but 
it's not meant nastily. 

"I would make gags on the set 
that were dead real, that I wouldn't 
on Doctor Who because I wasn't 
confident enough. For example, 
something would be taking a long 
time and Td shout, 'Oh, for good¬ 
ness' sake, come on!' which was a 
joke. I didn't mean, 'If you don't 
come on, Tm going to duff some¬ 



body up.' It was meant to break 
tension, but they always thought it 
was real - you knew in the gallery 
they'd be thinking, 'Oh God, he's 
off again!"' 

Since leaving the programme, 
Peter Purves has made over 400 TV 
shows, ranging from Special Assign¬ 
ments, Stopwatch and We're Going 
Places on children's TV to Let's Parler 
Franglais, Kick Start, BBC-2 Darts 
and Babble for adults. 

He has also directed panto, 
including Colin Baker in Aladdin. 
Now, though, he is branching out, 
and has set up his own video 
production company called Video 
Projects, based in central London: 
"As a television name, you often get 
asked to open shops and so on and 
one day I'd done an opening and 
was coming back in a car with the 
managing director of the company, 
Namesetters, a P.R. firm. 

"We discovered we were talking 
very much the same language and 
the result was Video Projects. A city 
investment group has since taken 
over both b'amesetters and Video 
Projects anc. soon we'll all be 
merged as a complete P.R., adver¬ 
tising, insurance and video produc¬ 
tion company for businesses. I've 
always wanted a bit more control 
over my destiny, and this is great. 
I'm a managing director and I write, 
direct and appear in my own 
videos. Next year I should also be 
back on TV in a new Channel Four 
quiz show." 

Asked finally to look back on his 
very interesting career, Peter con¬ 
cludes, "It has always amused me 
that when they show that elephant 
clip from Blue Peter, the repeat fee is 
about five times the full programme 
fee I received at the time. I've had a 
lot of luck, and Doctor Who was a 
part of that. I'm fonder of it than I 
once thought, though I'm surprised 
it's so popular. 

"The only reason I used to shun 
interviews is because I got about 
five requests a month, all from tatty 
little news sheets and I was too 
busy. I like to think that what you 
tell me - that I was replaced because 
Gerry Davis hated the character - is 
true. It's a nerve-racking business 
and I wasn't very happy doing it at 
the time. But now I can look back 
and remember a little more objec¬ 
tively."# 

Our thanks to Peter Purves for sparing 
time from a hectic schedule to speak to 
us. 




lANMARTER 

A PERSONAL TRIBUTE BY NICHOLAS COURTNEY 


I first met Ian Marter in the early 
1970s, on the set of Doctor Who. 
Although I'd been a regular on the 
series for two years with Jon Pertwee, I 
quickly became convinced that Ian was 
about to supplant me in the program¬ 
me, since he, too, was playing a military 
type who was going to be a sidekick to 
the new Doctor, Tom Baker. Also, the 
fact my own contract with the BBC had 
not been renewed filled me with dark 
suspicion that a takeover bid was 
indeed about to occur. 

Although we did two stories 
together. Robot and, later. Terror of the 
Zygons, Ian and I didn't really get to 
know each other well, since it trans¬ 
pired that I was indeed leaving the 
programme for quite a while. 1 went on 
to other work, as did tan after a 
relatively short stint as Harry Sullivan. 

It wasn't until 1983 that we met again 
- and it was on a plane to Chicago! This 
was only the first of many trips across 
the Atlantic together to appear at 
various Doctor Who conventions in the 
States. We must have done at least six 
or eight together, usually side by side 
on the same panels. Eventually our 
"double act" became so popular with 
the fans that Ian took our rapport one 
step further and wrote an original 
cabaret sketch for the two of us. It took 
place in the year 2000 on a park bench; 
in it, 'The BrigadieP and 'Harry' 
complete The Times crossword together, 
but fail to recognise each other! 

Ian also concocted a marvellously 
comic monologue which we took turns 


performing. It concerned the Brig's 
valiant attempts to remove the figure of 
Lord Nelson from his column in 
Trafalgar Square, in order to send it as a 
birthday gift to his old flame, 'Doris 
from Brighton'. 

Although enjoyable, conventions 
both here and in America are also hard 
work, and it is always nice to have a bit 
of time off to relax. Particularly we 
enjoyed touring new places in the 
States. I think Los Angeles was a 
favourite of both Ian and myself, 
because we used to love to spend the 
entire day at the beach - whatever the 
weather. Our Californian hosts would 
marvel as we 'hardy Brits' would 
plunge into the surf. 

In the summer of '85, Ian's two sons, 
of whom he was very proud, were 
travelling with him on the convention 
circuit. We made quite a picture on 
Malibu Beach with our conspicuous 
lily-white skin tending toward blue 
when we got out of the water. 

D uring the past two years, Ian 
and I saw each other with great 
regularity, apart from our con¬ 
vention duties. I would drive to Harrow 
to visit him, and at his local, we would 
discuss what was happening in the 


world. Or he would come over to my 
flat in North London, where we would 
laugh over 'Let's Parlez Franglais' in the 
current issue of Punch. 

When he was novelising the Doctor 
Who story. The Invasion, he was chez moi 
one afternoon to view my video tape of 
the adventure which had been given 
me by a fan. He wanted to compare the 
film version with the script he had been 
given. Imagine the difficulty he encoun¬ 
tered when he discovered - as I had not, 
since the tape was a recent gift - that the 
first two episodes had no sound on my 
copy! Still. . . he duly wrote the book. 

In fact, he was kind enough to call a 
previously un-named Russian military 
base 'NYKORTNY' after me! 

Apart from his gifts as a writer, Ian 
was an actor of considerable talents. 
This past summer, he did an extensive 
tour of Waiting For Godot for Not The 
National Theatre. For his role of Pozzo, 
usually played by an older, very fat 
man, he went so far as to shave his head 
to achieve the look he wanted in the 
part. He certainly presented an ex¬ 
tremely fierce figure in the pub! 

But I think Ian's greatest gift was his 
great good humour. I remember we 
spent much of our time laughing. 
Above all, he possessed the ability to ► 
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laugh at himself - and the knack of always sincere in encouraging me to 

encouraging others to laugh at them- pursue my own wriHng. 

selves (a very good thing to do). But even now, I can hear Ian s voice 

Only three days before his untimely saying, "Come on, Courtney - cut to 

death, Ian and I were working on yet cue." So I will do just that by saying to 

another cabaret sketch, this one based him: "Ian, you enriched my life. I shall 

on an old vaudeville number. It was a miss you very, very much." 
duet, dealing with the hazards that ^ 

sometimes face all of us who take part in K j 

Doctor Who conventions. Again, the \ a t> 


IAN MARTER'S DOCTOR 

WHO VJORK 

1973 John Andrews in Carnival of 

of Genesis of the Daleks released 

Monsters 

in 1979. 

Harry Sullivan in: 

1974 Robot 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1975 The Ark In Space 

1977 The Ark In Space 

The Sontaran Experiment 

1978 The Sontaran Experiment 

Genesis of the Daleks 

1979 The Ribos Operation 

Revenge of the Cybermen 

1981 Enemy of the World 

Terror of the Zygons 

1983 Earthshock 

1976 The Android Invasion 

1984 The Dominators 

DISCOGRAPHY 

1985 The Invasion 

The Reign of Terror 

The Rescue 

Ian featured on the Soundtrack LP 

1986 Harry SuIIivan's War 



THE ACTOR 

I an Marter began his acting career 
after leaving university in 1969, 
when he entered the Bristol Old Vic 
as an Acting Stage Manager. His first 
professional part was as a Russian 
soldier in The Hostage, at the Bristol Old 
Vic. He continued to work in the 
theatre, moving from Bristol to the 
Oxford Playhouse and the Sixty Nine 
Theatre Company. It was around 1973 
that he started looking for television 
roles and one of the first parts he played 
was John Andrews in the Doctor Who 
story. Carnival of Monsters. 

However, this was not the first part 
he applied for in Doctor Who. He was 
auditioned by the producer, Barry Letts, 
when they were casting for the Captain 
Yates character, a part that eventually 
went to Richard Franklin, as Ian was 
already booked at the time they asked 
him. Letts remembered Marter from 
this application and he was later cast as 
the time-trapped sailor in the Jon 
Pert wee story. 

After this brief appearance, Ian went 
back to the theatre for a while, and then 
in 1974 he was offered the part of one of 
the Doctor's companions; a naval 
surgeon working for LINIT, Harry 
Sullivan. This character was conceived 
as a dashing young action man. The 
reason for this was that, at that hme, 
Tom Baker had not yet been cast as the 
Fourth Doctor and had an older man 
been chosen to play the Doctor, a 
secondary action figure would have 
been required. As it turned out though. 
Baker was quite happy to run about and 
play the hero, so the role of Harry 
became toned down as the series 
progressed. 

Ian continued as Harry Sullivan 
throughout the Twelfth Season of 
Doctor Who and into the Thirteenth, 
helping the Doctor defeat a parade of 
his most famous monsters, from the 
parasitic Wirm, through Sontarans, 
Daleks, Davros and Cybermen, to the 
sinister Zygons and their cyborg Skar- 
asen. However, it was at the end of the 
Zygon story that Harry opted to part 
with the Doctor. Ian did reprise the role 
later in that season, in the Terry 
Nation-scripted Android Invasion. 

It was while playing Harry that Ian, 
together with Tom Baker, developed 
the idea for a third Doctor Who film, 
provisionally titled Doctor Who and 
Scratchman. However, events moved too 
fast for them and unfortunately nothing 
came of it. 

Ian Marter may now have passed on 
from us, but his legacy to Doctor Who 
will not be forgotten, and all those who 
knew him mourn this sad loss to both 
the acting and literary professions. 

♦David Howe 



THE WRITER 

t was at a party at the BBC that Ian 

Marter found himself in conversa¬ 
tion with the then editor of W.H. 
Allen's range of Target novels. Ian 
expressed an interest in writing and had 
in fact just started mapping out with 
Tom Baker and film-producer James Hill 
(who later produced Worzel Gummidge 
with Jon Pertwee) a story for a possible 
Doctor Who movie called Scratchman, 
which would have starred Vincent Price 
as the villain. Sadly the film project 
never happened, but Ian was later 
asked if he wanted to write a Target 
novel. Instantly choosing one he knew 
and could write effectively from Harry's 
point of view, although resisting the 
temptation to write in the first person, 
he went for Robert Holmes' The Ark In 
Space. 

Thus it was the book-buying public 
had their first taste of Ian Marter's very 
individual style of writing - very strong 
and forthright. Not for his books the 
euphemistic descriptions, Ian went the 
whole hog and had heads splitting open 
and so on. He also used a lot of 'writer's 
licence' to change things that were 
necessary within the confines of Doctor 
Who the TV, show, but not Doctor Who, 
the books. Therefore the rather conve¬ 
nient three-person transmat in the Ark 
that took the Doctor, Sarah and Harry to 
Earth was changed and the TARDIS 
used. 

Following the success of Ark In Space, 
Ian was asked to write the story's sequel 
The Sontaran Experiment in which, for the 
sake of the story, he had to write the 
TARDIS out very early on! The Sontaran 
Experiment is for many Ian Marter's 
finest book, a beautifully structured and 
developed version of the televised 
two-parter, filling in so many details 
about Sontarans that some of his ideas 
quickly became established facts for 
future televised Sontaran stories. 

For his next book, Ian moved away 
from familiar territory and went for a 
later Tom Baker story. The Ribos Opera¬ 
tion, the Robert Holmes script that 
opened the thematic Key to Time season. 
Ribos was a very different book; the 
atmospheres of the two previous novels 
were alien and sterile, yet here Ian's 
talents really shone as he tackled the 
dark side of everything. The Ribos 
Operation was still full of a lot of blood 
and gore absent from the televised 
version, but in no way did it detract 
from the story. 

Ian's fourth book went back to the 
Second Doctor, Patrick Troughton. 
Enemy of the World was possibly his least 
acclaimed book, mainly because 
although a superb story, David Whitak¬ 
er's script lacked any real science-fiction 
punch and was more an experimental 


spy story. Nevertheless, Ian put a lot of 
work into it and brought the story to life 
with excellent characterisation, 
although it had to be trimmed to fit into 
the required W.H. Allen page count. 

Enemy of the World also caused 
something of a furore at the time it was 
published because for the first time a 
Doctor Who novel broke from its 'chil¬ 
dren's book' limits by using the word 
'bastard' to describe one character's 
opinion of another. 

After Enemy, he came right up to date 
with the Peter Davison story Earthshock. 
This was the first of two Cyber-books 
Ian wrote, and the first book he wasn't 
very happy with. Although he liked the 
story, Ian felt he could not enjoy writing 
for Cybermen, because of the limita¬ 
tions of the faceless, expressionless 
monsters. Indeed, a few years later at a 
convention in America, Ian met Dalek 
creator Terry Nation who enjoyed Ian's 
writing and wondered if he had plans to 
tackle a Dalek story. Ian was against this 
for the same reasons, although he was 
ver>' flattered that Terry Nation enjoyed 
his books! 

o 

A fter Earthshock it was back to the 
Patrick Troughton era for two 
novels from the Sbcth Season. 
The first was a superb version of The 
Dominators, in which the struggle be¬ 
tween the pacifist Dulcians and the 
narrow-minded Dominators echoed a 
great deal of Ian's personal feelings with 
regard to war-mongers and anti-war 
protestors. He followed the Dominators 
book with a highly popular version of 
The Invasion. 

It was succeeded by Harry Sullivan's 
War, which really was a masterpiece of 
spy fiction, a genre of writing that 
appealed greatly to Ian. After the Harry 
Sullivan novel, Ian produced his first 
William Hartnell novel, based on De¬ 
nnis Spooner's script. The Reign of 
Terror. If we were all expecting the 
customary Marter blood 'n' gore, then 
he deliberately surprised us all by 
hardly using any - despite the French 
Revolution being one of the most 
violent times of Earth's history. Indeed, 
Reign of Terror was much more a 
character book, concentrating on the 
predicament of two teachers from the 
Twentieth Century being stuck in a 
period of history they had read about 
but could not appreciate until they 
experienced it. Finally, at the time of his 
death Ian was polishing off an extended 
version of the Hartnell two-part story 
The Rescue. 

Ian's writing wasn't just restricted to 
Doctor Who novels. He produced some 
top film adaptations such as Baby and 
Splash, which were written under the 
pen name Ian Don. Cashing in on his 


success as a Doctor Who writer though, 
the American publishers of his novelisa- 
tion of My Science Project finally decided 
to put his own name on the book, and 
made it one of the best selling film 
adaptations of the year. 

For the future Ian had expressed an 
interest in doing a Colin Baker story, if 
one became available and was also 
interested in doing a sequel to Harry 
Sullivan's War, although he threatened 
to 'polish him off for all time' if he did! 
Target editor Nigel Robinson has also 
recently expressed an interest in con¬ 
tinuing the Target titles once all the 
televised stories are turned into books, 
by drawing on unused TV scripts or 
other Doctor Who material. To this end 
Ian was hoping to get a chance to write 
up the Scratchman film script as a book 
and also possibly novelise a Doctor Who 
script he was commissioned to do for 
John Nathan-Turner, which was one of 
the casualties of the postponement of 
Season Twenty-Three. 

Despite what might have been, what 
the fans of Doctor Who gained from both 
the pen and acting of Ian Marter was of 
such a high quality and such good fun 
that he is unlikely ever to be forgotten. 

♦ Gary Russell 



eason Eight was one 
of the most 
innovative and 
popular in the series' 
history. 

Under Barry Letts' 
leadership, the Pertwee 
'family' blossomed, and 
produced such classics as The 
Daemons, featured in 
Nostalgia, issue 119. Here, 
Richard Marson reviews the 
season as a whole. 


J on Pertwee's first season was 
the last firm link with the series' 
Sixties roots. With its conclu¬ 
sion, producer Barry Letts was 
liberated from all previous influ¬ 
ences and was free to direct the 
course of the show as he saw fit. 

January 1971 and the broadcast¬ 
ing of Terror of the Autons signalled 
this new direction with the estab¬ 
lishment of the team that was to 
dominate Doctor Who for the next 
few years. Letts had decided to 
expand the regular cast to give the 
series a better defined existence 
within the UNIT/Earthbound set-up 
that had been introduced the sea¬ 
son before. 

Reasoning that it was unlikely 
that a Brigadier would have a 
Sergeant as his confidant, Letts 
dreamt up the character of Captain 
Mike Yates, who would also pro¬ 
vide the show with a dashing 
young character to give the sugges¬ 
tion of romantic interest for the new 
companion. This new companion 
was designed to be the exact 
opposite of Liz Shaw - scatter¬ 
brained, cuddly and fun. In the 
event, the romantic interest didn't 
really figure, as Jo Grant quickly 
became absorbed in her adventur¬ 
ous lifestyle with the Doctor. 

Along with the new actors, Letts 
hired an old and admired colleague, 
Roger Delgado, to play the regular 
Moriarty-style villain he and his 
team had devised - the Master. 
When Terror of the Autons hit the 
screens, it was already obvious that 
the show had discovered its latest 
star, with the Master featuring on a 
dramatic Radio Times cover and 
dominating the rest of that season. 

Letts recalls why he thought the 
character was such a hit: "Like all 
these things, it was really a com¬ 
bination - a lot of team thinking and 


Season 8 


a highly studied and individual 
performance from Roger. All the 
writers saw the opportunities in the 
character and gave him some su¬ 
perb lines, which Roger was quick 
to use to his every possible advan¬ 
tage. Children and adults liked the 
Master, because although he was 
irredeemably evil, he also had a 
sense of humour. There was great 
chemistry in his scenes with Jo and 
the Doctor - almost so that they 
became friends who didn't really 
want to see the end of each other at 
all." 

T he Master was the integral 
link in Season Eight, appear¬ 
ing in every story. Letts and 
his script-editor Terrance Dicks 
argue that the character was 
perhaps overdone in this first year, 
but even in retrospect many of the 
viewers of that era disagree, includ¬ 
ing Simon Kenworthy, who remem¬ 
bers, "In those days, you never 
knew anything about the next 
story, except what you could eager¬ 
ly glean from the pages of Radio 
Times. And the producers were very 
clever in not always including the 
Master in the first episode of the 
new story. As it was, the Master 
hung over the whole series even 
when he wasn't around - his effect 
was that strong. I remember a real 
thrill when he was re-introduced in 
each new story by that famous bit of 
music. Delgado really did scare, 
with those huge eyes and cruel 
mouth." 

Season Eight brought the use of 
-new Seventies technology in many 
areas. Earlier experiments in CSO 
were taken to incredible lengths in 
this season's stories, and for the 
first time, all the music was electro¬ 
nic. This gave the programme a 
highly recognisable set of produc¬ 
tion values. 

Terror of the Autons played several 
scenes against blown up CSO 
photograph backdrops, which 
almost made a virtue of their lack of 
reality. They gave the series a 
brash, comic-strip, almost surreal 



atmosphere that was in keeping 
with some of the more outrageous 
ideas this season explored. And 
nothing was more outrageous than 
that controversial opening story 
with its killer Auton policemen, 
cling film spitting daffodils and 
murderous troll dolls. Although 
these effects weren't particularly 
subtle, the actual ideas themselves 
were enough to transcend any 
worries the director may have had 
about realism. 

Terror of the Autons positively 
flaunted its frightening elements, 
boasting shock after shock. 
Although it was generally a cruder 
re-working of the first Auton script, 
the noise it made was loud enough 
to reach the chambers of the House 
of Lords, where questions were 
raised about this show's content. 


FLASHBACK 



T his season was out to make a 
noise in virtually every de¬ 
partment. Jon Pertwee was in 
fine form as the Doctor, roaring 
around, crushing officialdom and 
sparring with the Brigadier, the 
Master and Jo. Jo, for her part, was 
up to her ears in adventure - the 
script writers kept it happening all 
the time, rarely returning to the 
slow pace of the previous season's 
mammoth seven-parters. This time 
the slowest story was Colony In 
Space, and even that had a lot 
crammed into its six episodes. 

The director of that story, Michael 
Briant, explained about the ethos 
that came with working on the 
show at that time: "When I joined 
Who for the first time, as a not 
particularly experienced director, it 
was with great delight that I 


The Master practised his black arts in 
Terror of the Autons. 


discovered I was expected to stretch 
the facilities at our disposal to the 
absolute limit and to make the thing 
look glam and fast moving 

"We all did it. Costumes decked 
Katy up in outrageous mini skirts 
and Jon in these terribly dashing 
cloaks and frilly evening shirts, the 
designers bust their guts turning 
out smashing sets and directors 
were given the freedom to try new 
shots and go for a genuinely fresh 
image. It was stimulating and it was 
fun - and that, I think, we managed 
to communicate to our audience." 

Being in the early stages of colour 
meant that lighting and design were 
heavily accentuated areas of the 
season. The story that stands out in 


this respect was, of course, the 
elaborate Claws of Axos. In this, 
lighting was combined with CSO 
and the actual sets to create the 
incredible organic interior of the 
Axon spaceship. Combined with 
the pulsating sound effects used to 
indicate the Axon heartbeat, the 
result was a design triumph. 

Actor John Levene, alias Sgt. 
Benton, remembers; "Doing that 
story was weird. In the studio, the 
sets were all made of flimsy ply¬ 
wood and there were sheets of 
coloured plastic everywhere. It 
looked really tacky, but when they 
finished treating the picture, it 
looked a million dollars." 

L ooking a million dollars was 
the aim behind each one of 
this season's stories - and one 
of them nearly ruined the Doctor 
Who budget for that entire year. 
That story was the second to be 
broadcast, Don Houghton's intri¬ 
guing Mind of Evil. Letts hired 
Timothy Combe, then a BBC staff 
director, to direct this six parter, 
having admired Combe's work on 
the previous season's Silurians yam. 

Unfortunately, in translation 
from script to screen. The Mind of 
Evil ran so far over budget that 
there were some serious rows back 
at the show's London headquarters. 
As a result. Combe was never again 
asked to direct for the series and 
cost cutting had to be undertaken 
for the other shows of the season. 

The reason for the overspending 
was obvious to viewers of the show 
- there was a vast amount of 
location filming, specially staged 
fights including the storming of a 
prison, and the expensive presence 
of limousines and military hard¬ 
ware. Actor Richard Franklin man¬ 
aged to write off a costly motorbike 
during filming and several minor 
injuries among the cast and stunt 
crew delayed filming. All in all, the 
show was a production headache - 
even in the studio, a great deal of 
time had to be spent on getting the 
Keller machine to work effectively ► 
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^ and several other scenes took take 
after take to get right. 

Jon Pertwee, however, remem¬ 
bered one scene being a case of one 
take only: "It was the standard fight 
between myself and Roger Delga¬ 
do. Only in this instance a jug of 
water was upset onto the studio 
floor, virtually turning it into an ice 
rink. Roger and I decided to carry 
on, nearly breaking our necks in the 
process but according to the direc¬ 
tor, the end result was electrifying." 

The Mind of Evil also featured 
what both Pertwee and Letts 
nominated as the "worst Doctor Who 
monster ever", the fire-breathing 
dragon which is conjured up in 
front of the American ambassador. 
On camera, Letts says, "it resem¬ 
bled a giant pink quilt, and it 
became affectionately referred to by 
one and all as Puff the Magic 
Dragon!" 

D espite these production 
troubles. The Mind of Evil 
was an excellent and fright¬ 
ening story, proving Don Hought¬ 


on's special grasp of the Third 
Doctor's dynamism and electricity - 
a spark that was always evident in 
Pertwee's acting this season. 

"It was big screen material, very 
James Bond, full of real thundering 
action," remembers fan Hugh Cast¬ 
le."The Master was just like a James 
Bond villain, puffing away at a big 
cigar in the back of his limousine, 
listening to opera on the radio and 
being driven around by a black 
chauffeur. Great stuff!" 

The aforementioned Claws of Axos 
had had a long genesis, starting 
about eighteen months before with 
its script treatment starting out as a 
seven-parter. It was wildly over- 
expanded and Dicks, as script- 
editor, had to spend much time 
with the writers. Bob Baker and 
Dave Martin, pruning their extrava¬ 
gant ideas down. The result was a 
tightly plotted masterpiece, let 
down only by the occasional 
amateurishness like the rather ham- 
fisted portrayal of the American Bill 
Filer, and on-screen embarrass¬ 
ments like the file marked in large 
red childish letters 'Top Secret'! 

These aside. The Claws of Axos 
was a tremendously creepy story 


that started traditionally with the 
landing of a UFO. Katy Manning 
recalls: "Filming that on Dungeness 
beach in the middle of January was 
a total madness, particularly as I 
was wearing a revealing mini-skirt 
at the time! They had to put 
specially dark make-up on us, as we 
were turning blue!" 

This story gave us an imagina¬ 
tively conceived monster, one that 
is frequently re-screened on 
anniversary nostalgia shows like 
the recent TV50. The very idea of an 
organic creature, that could be at 
one moment a tentacled horror and 
at another a perfectly formed 
golden humanoid was a superb 
twist. One of the story's working 
titles was The Beautiful People; one of 
the most sinister contradictions 
thought of by the writers - the 
golden Axons were beautiful, but in 
a cold and murderous way, one that 
threatened to engulf the Master, as 
much as it did the Doctor and 
planet Earth. In particular, viewers 
often recall the tentacle shooting 
out from the Axon ship and 
dragging its victims inside, an 
image conjured from somebody's 
wildest nightmare. 
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C olony In Space was a bit of a 
welcome break amidst all 
this horror. It was more of a 
political tale, and gave the Doctor, 
Jo and the programme itself a 
chance to get away from the Earth 
format and back into space for a 
while. This wasn't entirely success¬ 
ful, as viewer Laura Ogilvie recalls: 
"I watched Doctor Who with my 
brothers and they hated this one. 
They watched to see the Doctor 
battle out alien invasions and this 
was all a bit slow, with grunting 
primitives and a creaky-looking 
robot replacing the usual spills and 
thrills. 

"It was a bit domestic - there 
were a lot of long boring scenes 
spent arguing about what should be 
done and you frankly didn't care 
enough about any of the characters 
to want either side to win. The next 
story was a welcome return back to 
the norm." 

Director Michael Briant was 
aware that this was probably the 
weakest script of the season and he 
hoped to beef it up by casting 
popular actress Susan Jameson as 
the Interplanetary Mining Corpora¬ 
tion thug Morgan. This was over¬ 



ruled by the series' head of depart- In retrospect this seems a great 

ment, Ronnie Marsh, who, having shame, as the cast was predomi- 

already suffered a storm of adverse nantly male an 3 nvay, and those 

publicity over the Terror of the women who did appear were 

Autons, didn't want the programme unfortunately sexist stereotypes, 
accused of promoting a kinky Unfortunately the whole cast 

villainess. Jameson was paid off and seemed very much to be just 'going 
Tony Gaunter took the part. through the motions' of acting a^ 
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FLASHBACK 


■4 Doctor Who. Spirit was lacking and 
Nicholas Pennell as Winton, was 
almost the only exception to this. 

S imilarly, the 'look' of the show 
was drab, perhaps due to the 
budget limitations imposed by 
earlier overspending. Filming was 
accomplished in a clay pit and the 
studio sets were, for the most part, 
dreary and lacking in depth. To an 
adult who could be bothered to 
follow the plot permutations of 
Colony in Space, Hulke's script did 
contain much of interest. His pre¬ 
dictions of Earth's future and his 
character interaction, as well as the 
basic underground civilisation plot 
were all supported by careful dia¬ 
logue and structure. 

Unfortunately, the grey presenta¬ 
tion and acting made concentration 
harder, the studio fights didn't 
work (which was rare for a Jon 
Pertwee story) and the whole thing 
would undoubtedly have worked 
better as a four-parter. The story did 
have its advocates, however. 
Among them was viewer Stef Jones: 
"I thought it was high time the 
Doctor did a bit of time travelling 
again, and I liked the fact that we 
had Jo in a similar position to all the 
Sixties companions - discovering 
the 'magic' of the TARDIS. And it 
was nice that the Master entered the 
proceedings later than usual, along 
with an interesting TARDIS in¬ 
terior, complete with intruder alarm 
systems. I found the future of Earth 
a fascinating theme, and I remem¬ 
ber thinking how clever I was at 
spotting all the derivations from the 
dying days of our own Empire!" 

Apart from being popular with 
the viewers, the concluding story of 
the season. The Daemons, is the 
favourite of virtually all who work¬ 
ed on it, and other Doctor Who 
names, including the current pro¬ 
ducer (John Nathan-Turner) cite it 
as their favourite Jon Pertwee 
adventure. 

F or those who worked on it. The 
Daemons was the realisation of 
a number of production office 
dreams, as well as those of the 
regular cast. Producer Barry Letts 
finally got the chance to indulge his 
interest in the occult when he 
co-wrote the script. It also allowed 
18 


Jo, (Katy Manning) was threatened by 
the convict Mailer (William Marlowe) 
in The Mind of Evil. 


him the chance to re-iterate a theme 
he was very fond of. "I was always 
very keen that children watching 
should see that everything unusual 
and seemingly magical or supersti¬ 
tious must have a scientific and 
logical explanation. The end of The 
Daemons, and, indeed, the Doctor's 
attitude to Azal throughout repre¬ 
sents this aim, just as the Master is 
clearly seen to be exploiting the 
local superstitions, whilst only be¬ 
lieving himself in the truth of Azal's 
nature as a member of a highly 
powerful race of scientists and 
creators." 

For both director and producer. 
The Daemons was a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to put about three-quarters of 
the show on location, using multi¬ 
ple camera filming. Although not a 
great success, it did permit a vastly 
increased amount of material to be 
shot in the two weeks allotted to the 
crew. 

As far as the cast were concerned, 
most cite it as their favourite for two 
reasons. One was the close-knit 
nature of the well-established Pert¬ 
wee 'family' both off and on 
camera. As it was partly scripted by 
the producer, most feel it was the 
script which most captured the 
essence of their characters, whilst 
allowing them to develop and 
grow. For instance, Yates and 


Benton were seen in civvies; Benton 
was given a comic relationship with 
the daffy Miss Hawthorne and 
Nicholas Courtney as the Brigadier 
got his favourite line ever: "Chap 
with wings, five rounds rapid!" 

The second reason was the 
amount of time spent in an interest¬ 
ing and exciting location. This was 
out of the ordinary for Doctor Who, 
which usually confined itself to 
freezing gravel pits. 

T he Eighth Season was for the 
audience one of the peaks in 
the programme's history and 
fortunes. The show was popular in 
its new format and had yet to 
become tired and stale. Everything 
seemed to work in this season and 
The Daemons was fitting as a climax. 
It had a great atmosphere and the 
chemistry off-screen shone from the 
end product. Actress Damaris Hay- 
man as white witch Olive Hawth¬ 
orne remembers her five weeks' 
filming for this story as among the 
happiest and most fulfilling of her 
career. 

Without a doubt, this was one of 
the best times to be a Doctor Who 
fan. As Jon Pertwee found himself 
firmly established in the title role, 
so he enthusiastically undertook to 
promote the series. Doctor Who was 
being re-enacted in school play¬ 
grounds everywhere. Audiences 
were on the up and up and this 
confidence was reflected in the 
uniform excellence of this season. • 





MYSTERY IDENTITY 

Nicholas Vouns from Basildon 
asks what exactly was the Watch¬ 
er from Losopolis and why we 


have never printed any photo- 
Sraphs of him? 

No two resenerations of the 
Doctor have been quite the 


same. The First Doctor became 
the Second after the battle with 
the Cybermen. The Second was 
exiled to Earth by the Time Lords 
and his appearance chansed by 
them. The Third became the 
Fourth with a little help from the 
Doctor's friend and mentor K'an- 
po, after the Metebelis radiation 
had all but destroyed his own 
body, and the Fourth finally save 
way to the Fifth after falling from 
a radio telescope. 

It is this regeneration that we 
are concerned with. The calcula¬ 
tions of the Logopolitans on 
Logopolis were keeping open 
the Charged Vacuum Emboite- 
ments (CVE's) into E-Space, 
through which the excess en¬ 
tropy in this universe 'drained 
away'. The Master was planning 
to tamper with this set-up, with 
the result that this universe 
would be destroyed. The Time 
Lords were aware of this, and of 
the Doctor's imminent regenera¬ 
tion, and so they allowed a 
transitionary form of the Doctor 
to travel back in time to aid him 
in the fight against the Master. 
The Watcher was therefore the 
Doctor, midway between his 
Fourth and Fifth incarnations. 

This idea is not unique in 
Doctor Who, as a similar situation 
occurred in Jon Pertwee's final 
story. Planet Of The Spiders. The 
monk Cho-je and the Abbot 
K'anpo Rimpoche were one and 
the same Time Lord, the former 
being the regenerated form of 
the latter, but both existing at the 
same time. 

AGE TO AGE 

Moray Lains from Berwickshire 
has a question about the TARDIS. 

If the ship keeps its occupants 
the same ase as when they 
entered it, why does the Doctor 
ever need to resenerate? I think 
Moray has his wires a bit crossed 
here. The TARDIS does not keep 
its occupants the same age as 
they entered it Time inside the 
TARDIS flows at exactly the same 
rate as outside. If a companion 
stayed In the ship, then he or she 


would ase and die as surely as if 
they had stayed outside. 
However, the Doctor does need 
his TARDIS as an aid to regenera¬ 
tion, as witnessed by the Hart- 
nell/Troushton change, when the 
newly regenerated Doctor states 
that without the TARDIS he 
couldn't have survived. 



Before ... an Axon. 


PAINT JOB 

Now for a quick question from 
Mark Salter from Wombourne. 
Having noticed a marked simi¬ 
larity between the Axon mons¬ 
ters and the humanoid Kry- 
noid, Mark wants to know if 
the one is a repainted version 
of the other. The answer is 
yes! 



Compiled by David J. Howe of 
D.WA.S. 
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NEW SEASON REVIEW 


I t is often acknowledged that 
Doctor Who stands at the 
forefront of many develop¬ 
ments in television technology. 
What was strange about Mind- 
warp, the Philip Martin script 
that was broadcast second in 
The Trial of A Time Lord saga, 
was that it seemed to present us 
with two extremes — on the one 
hand, some superb innovations, 
while on the other, much that 
was highly recognisable, not to 
say old-fashioned. Doctor Who. 

These two extremes were very obvious 
in the first episode. Martin built up the 
atmosphere on Thoros-Beta with the 
precision of a writer who really knows 
how to build up the suspense and interest 
in a Who script. Thoros-Beta itself was 
turned into a garish, alien environment by 
the latest 'paint box' technology of the 
BBC - and to great effect. For the first 
time, we could genuinely have a world 
with pink seas, red suns and so on, without 
looking artificial. Then inside the studio, 
designer and director combined to use 
excellent lighting (often a feature of Ron 
Jones' productions) and unusual sets, to 
make this hidden world almost surreal. 
Especially effective were the strange, 
flickering, almost strobophobic lights that 
darted around some of the sets, and the 
functional, credible design given to Cro- 
zier's laboratory was impressive. 

All round, the story was a visual 
tour-de-force. Jones is not a director who 
could be said to be earth-shatteringly 
original in his camera work. His direction 
is very straightforward and simple, utilising 
basic close-ups and long shots; not for him 
the elaborate trickery of Peter Grimwade 
or Graeme Harper. However, this works 
in his favour, in that the amount of detail 
and hard work that is evident in the 


costumes, sets and make-up of his 
production is given a real chance to be 
appreciated by the audience, as is the 
work done by the actors. 

Lynda Bellingham pointed out that it 
can be frustrating for an actor to be 
working away, only to discover that the 
camera was occupied elsewhere at the 
time; in Ron Jones' work, most of the 
performances are captured whole, even 
for the small part actors. This can be either 
a drawback or a great advantage, 
depending on the quality of the acting. 

STAR CAST 

If ever there was a star cast, this was it. 
Virtually everyone involved was an 
established show-business name. Heading 
the guest artists was the ebullient Brian 
Blessed. Martin's scripts always contain a 
lot of wry comedy and Blessed's character 
represented much of this element. Similar¬ 
ly excellent was Christopher Ryan as the 
world-weary Kiv and Nabil Shaban as the 
returning nasty, Sil. His contribution was 
only occasionally marred by a slight 
inaudibility, which caused some of the 
funnier lines to be lost. 

Of the regulars, the departing Nicola 
Bryant stood out as superb, especially in 
her Mara-like final scene. On the rest of 
the acting front, Patrick Ryecart turned in 
a highly stereotyped 'ham' scientist por¬ 
trayal of Crozier, while Alibe Parsons was 
clearly well cast as his equally phoney 
ossistant. In his surprisingly small part, 
Gordon Warnecke gave a competent 
performance and Thomas Branch was 
marvellous as the brilliantly made-up 
Lukoser. 

TRADITIONAL FORMAT 

As for the story itself, it fulfilled the 
traditionol Doctor Who run-around for¬ 
mat. Often exciting, except for a few less 


well-managed fight sequences, it only 
flagged in the second episode. At least 
there was some clarity in this script; we 
knew from on early stage exactly what 
Crozier and Kiv were up to, seeking to 
prolong life and experimenting with 
genetics. An old theme, it nevertheless 
gave sufficient backbone to the inter¬ 
action of the characters. Too often of late, 
the plot has just been too confused or has 
been explained too late in the day. 

The ending was among the best for a 
couple of years. Building to a genuine 
climax, there was a real sense of horror at 
both the callousness of the watching Time 
Lords and at the ignominious fates of Peri 
and Yrcanos, the 'used' assassin. It was a 
great cliffhanger, and left few expecting 
the resolution that was to follow in the 
next story. At last the trial had an 
immediate involvement, became a real 
threat to the Doctor and an indication that 
there is a very rotten apple somewhere in 
this judicial barrel... 

This story was just what the series needs. 
It saw a return to basics; some of the 
acting was hammy, a few of the effects 
crude (like the Tipp-Ex-covered Terileptil) 
but the storyline was basically sound, easy 
to follow and fun. I would, however, have 
preferred the intervention of the court 
scenes to have come only at the 
beginning and end of each story. The 
breaking up of the main narrative with 
what often seemed to be waffly bits of 
irrelevant dialogue, appeared to occur 
just to give the Valeyard and Inquisitor 
something to contribute. We know by now 
that the/re out to get the Doctor, 
re-iteration is unnecessary. Above all, 
though, we were given a fine set of 
episodes that built up perfectly for the 
final element of the saga - the show- 
down! 

^ Richard Marson 
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NEWS FROM THE BEEB 

T here is still no deflnite confirmation of another 
season at present, although it has been widely 
rumoured that Colin Baker has signed up for a 
further run as the Doctor. BBC press officer Kevin 
O’Shea told Marvel, “There will be definite news at the 
end of November or early December, but the feeling 
seems to be very optimistic that there will be another 
run of Doctor Who next year.” 

Back in the production office, producer John Nathan- 
Turner was unable to be any more specific, although he did 
point out that the latest rating, for Bonnie Langford’s debut 
episode, stood at five point two million, a distinct 
improvement on the disappointing start to the season. As we 
were going to press mid-November, there was also no 
confirmation of either a new script-editor or a new production 
associate. June Collins left the series to have a baby, and 
Jenny Doe, whose name appeared on the credits of the last 
story, only came in to help out. 

In spite of it being a quiet time as far as the actual 
production is concerned, the series has remained in the public 
eye. Colin Baker made an appearance on the Saturday 
Superstore at the end of November, whilst also having taken 
part in an American promotion for the BBC’s 50th 
anniversary celebration alongside his ultimate bosses, the 
men who decide the programme’s long-term future - Bill 
Cotton and Michael Grade. 

Mail is continuing to flood into the production office, 
particularly with the recent and tragic death of Ian Marter 
{Tribute on page 11). John Nathan-Turner himself was very 
busy commuting between the office and the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, where he was directing Colin Baker in his own 
tried, tested and highly successful version of the Cinderella 
panto. John also pointed out that completion of all the editing 
and effects required for the season was only just about to 
finish some three weeks before the final episode was due for 
broadcast. 


NAMES IN THE 
NEWS 

There will definitely be a new 
series of Peter Davison’s All 
Creatures Great and Small, to 
begin filming in a couple of 
months for broadcast later this 
year. The show has been 
brought back by public de¬ 
mand and half the stories will 
be directed by Doctor Who 
veteran Peter Moffatt. who 
also directed the last All 
Creatures special. 

Moffatt’s wife Joan Kemp- 
Welch, recently directed Lyn¬ 
da Bellingham in a very well 
received run of Lynda’s one 
woman show about St Cather¬ 
ine of Sienna. The Daily Mail 
praised Miss Bellingham, 


saying she was one of Britain’s 
most underrated actresses. 

Also on the receiving end of 
considerable press comment 
was Tom Baker following his 
controversial appearance as a 
sex-starved Catholic priest in 
the BBC2 drama The Life and 
Loves of a She-Devil. Baker 
told pressmen, who still found 
it hard to forget the actor’s 
Doctor Who image, that he 
could sympathise with the 
character, as he had been both 
Catholic and a monk himself! 

Another Doctor, Jon Pert- 
wee, has been doing a lot of 
publicity for his recently re¬ 
turned Worzel Gummidge 
show. This included a spread 
in TV Times in which Jon took 
readers into his home to meet 
his wife and share in his 


cooking and interviews on the 
radio, which reminded listen¬ 
ers that part two of, Jon’s 
autobiography is due out soon. 
The volume will cover his 
years with the programme. 

Former Who guest stars are 
also busy - Honor Blackman in 
panto as the White Witch, 
Maurice “Lytton” Colbourne 
is gearing up for a third series 
of Howard’s Way and Michael 
Cashman from Time-Flight 
will be a new regular on the 
BBC’s EastEnders. 

Finally this month, Katy 
Manning’s ex-husband and 
father of her twins. Dean 
Harris, who also stars in 
Howard’s Way, gave several 
‘exclusive’ press interviews in 
which he told of his drugs and 
drink nightmare, which re¬ 
sulted in Katy taking the 
children and herself to Austra¬ 
lia. Now recovered, he says 
they can be friends once more. 

RINGING IN THE 
NEW 

1986 has been very much a 
mixed year for Doctor Who 
fans. . . On the good side we 
saw the return of the program¬ 
me itself; on the bad, in a 
curtailed season. On the good, 
we had a new companion in 
the form of bubbly Bonnie 
Langford; on the bad we had 
to say goodbye to the ever- 
popular Nicola Bryant after 
two years as Peri. And after 
five years as script-editor and 
occasional writer, Eric Saward 
quit the show in a flurry of 
publicity. 

We also saw departures of a 
sadly more permanent nature 
- first there was perhaps the 
best loved and most respected 
of all the Doctor Who script 
writers, Robert Holmes. And 
then, of course, there was the 
actor and author Ian Marter, 
who will 'be sorely missed by 
fans and colleagues alike. 

1987 promises to bring more 
for all followers of the good 
Doctor - more merchandising, 
more programmes and of 
course, lots more from us, 
here at Doctor Who Magazine. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

The 1968 adventure The 
Wheel In Space was compli¬ 
cated for several reasons, 
not least the expensive and 
technical nature of its sets. 

However, the usual prob¬ 
lems of recording any Doctor 
Who story were doubled in 
this instance as the serial had 
to be shot in three different 
studios, so that all the sets and 
props had to be transported 
from place to place for each 
weekly recording. 

For the record, part one was 
recorded at Studio D, Lime 
Grove, parts two and four 
were recorded at Studio 3 in 
Television Centre, while the 
large Studio 1 was used for 
episode three. Finally, the last 
two parts were taped in Studio 
1 at Riverside. To add confu¬ 
sion to it all, there was also a 
substantial amount of material 
filmed at Ealing Studios. 
Luckily, there were no slips in 
continuity 1 

TV 50 

Just time for a mention of last 
November’s TV50 festival, 
which celebrated BBCTV’s 
fifty years with a gala selection 
of clips and archive repeats. 
Doctor Who was represented 
in a series of clips which 
included excerpts from Tom 
Baker’s first title sequence, 
The Daleks’ Invasion of Earth, 
The Time Warrior, Revelation 
of the Daleks, The Twin 
Dilemma, Warriors of the 
Deep, Terror of the Zygons 
and Robot. Further clips were 
taken from the tape of the 
1977 Whose Doctor Who 
documentary and included 
The Talons of Weng-Chiang, 
and a black and white moment 
from The Claws ofAxos. 

The latter only existed in 
black and white when that 
documentary was made, but it 
now survives in colour. It 
stayed in black and white for 
the TV50 programme because 
it would have been a waste of 
both time and money to go 
through the vaults searching 
for individual episodes. 



A. regular look at the world of Doctor Who In 
print,,, 


T he problem of writing book 
reviews is trying to find words to 
describe them without using the 
same superlatives and expressions every 
month. I don’t often have to use 
‘disappointing in the extreme’, but sadly 
it’s a phrase which describes my opinion 
of The Romans. After the roaring 
success of The Myth Makers and The 
Gunfighters, Donald Cotton’s first (and 
I suspect last) attempt at novelising 
someone else’s script fails on just about 
every count. 

The book is still of course very funny; 
Donald Cotton has a tremendous knack 
of taking the most ridiculous and most 
deadly situations (in this story, the two 
overlap a great deal) and making you 
laugh out loud - which can be very 


embarrassing, when you’re sitting on a 
crowded tube train! But his idea of 
taking Dennis Spooner’s original script 
and having the whole four episodes done 
as a series of letters to and from people 
fails. Perhaps it is because the characters 
he uses just don’t lend themselves to 
letter writing. The main correspondent 
is the bumbling assassin Ascaris - and he 
is the only marginally believable writer 
of the lot. Somehow the idea of this 
rather put-upon legionary writing de¬ 
sperate letters home to Mum in an effort 
to live up to her high ideals almost 
works. 

The other chief letter writer is Ian 
Chesterton, the Doctor’s companion 
and Earth-based science teacher, writing 
rather unlikely explanatory letters of his 


whereabouts to the Headmaster of Coal 
Hill School. This absurd idea is taken too 
far and the joke wears off quickly, with 
entries in the Doctor’s diary and various 
people around the Roman Emperor 
Nero, all saying their piece. In his novel 
The Woman In White, author Wilkie 
Collins told the story through the 
narration of different characters. 
Donald Cotton’s pastiche of this idea 
falls apart very quickly. 

Donald Cotton also commits one 
other cardinal sin - he quite drastically 
alters the original storyline. Gone is the 
friendship between Ian and fellow 
escapee slave Delos. Gone is the Alexis/ 
Krystal-style bitching between Poppea, 
Nero’s wife, and the new favourite, the 
slave Barbara. Above all, gone is the plot 
that Dennis Spooner so carefully con¬ 
structed. 

So much happens very quickly in The 
Romans, the book, that you are not 
really sure what each writer is focusing 
on. The time scale is confused and a lot 
of the changes devastate the story. The 
relationship between Ian and Delos 
becomes that of bitter enemies in the 
fight in the arena. Gone also are the 
Doctor and Vicki’s thwarted attempts to 
leave Nero’s side and accidentally cause 
the great fire. 

The Romans: published - 16/4/87. £7.50 
Gary Russell 
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I n the history of the Doctor Who 
companions, Louise Jameson’s Leela 
must surely stand out as one of the 
most original. Conceived by Philip 
Hinchcliffe and Robert Holmes in an 
attempt to give the companion figure a 
stronger, more positive character, it was 
made even more of a success by the 
casting of an actress who is one of the 
few Who girls to have worked extensive¬ 
ly both before and since. Louise Jameson 
brought a great deal of fire and spirit to 
the part, and a breath of fresh air to the 
rather tired characterisation of the 
Doctor’s sidekick. 

The concept of having a savage in the 
TARDIS, a young woman acting on 
instinct, hunting by smell and sound and 
slowly being introduced to the wonders 
and refinements of the universe was one 
which gave plenty of scope to the writers. 
It is sad to note how, towards the end of 
Leela’s involvement in the show, this 
original Eliza Doolittle concept was 
dropped and stereotype took the place of 
originality. 

Leela burst on to the scene in The Face 
of Evil. She was wild, untamed and 
fiercely loyal to that in which she believed, 
or to those she thought were her friends. 
This trait carried through her time 
travelling with the Doctor, as did her 
violence, an aspect of which both the 
Doctor and the actor playing him, Tom 
Baker, strongly disapproved. 

At last, both press and public acknow¬ 
ledged, here was a companion that girls 
could identify with. Leela was always rash 
and scornful of personal danger but she 
was never a blunderer and she resisted at 
all costs the temptation to show physical 
or mental weakness. In The Talons of 
Weng-Chiang she was determined to 
resist the foul Magnus Creel’s torture, but 
she did, understandably, scream at the 
sudden, unexpected first glance she re¬ 
ceived of ‘bent face’ as she called him. 


T here was a lot of fun in the 
character of Leela. Her lack of 
comprehension of the circumst¬ 
ances around her and her ability to do 
hilarious things in all seriousness was a 
source of enjoyment to Doctor Who 
viewers everywhere. Again in The Talons 
of Weng-Chiang, we are witness to an 
entertaining scene where Leela eats a joint 
of meat with her fingers, forcing the 
gentlemanly Professor Litefoot to do the 
same, rather than admit to his guest’s 
faux-pas. 

Similarly, her refusal to beheve in the 
TARDIS as anything other than a figment 
of the Doctor’s ‘magic’ provided several 
amusing conversations. The writers also 
took great delight in allying the high-tech 
K9 with Leela, both companions vying to 
put the Doctor down! 

Leela’s courage was stressed in The 
Sunmakers and The Invasion of Time, 
where she is able to re-invigorate and 



Travelling 

ompanions 

The introduction of Leela to the TARDIS changed the whole concept of 
the companion and for a time, the show benefitted from the 
strengthening of the role of the Doctor’s sidekick. By Richard Marson. 


inspire rebel groups almost single-handed. 
Leela rarely took no for an answer, and in 
The Robots of Death she spends a lot of 
time being both assertive and initiating 
action. For a change, the Doctor Who girl 
was being allowed a higher degree of 
participation in the events of a story, 
which then served to give the Doctor’s 
character an increased credibility. 

Leela’s ability to sense danger was also 
an excellent ploy in adding to suspense - 
the viewer knew that as soon as she sensed 
danger, danger would surely soon follow. 

While Leela was appearing in the show, 
the programme was at its all-time peak of 
popularity, audiences comprising more 
adults than children. Leela, in her skimpy 
leather outfits became a talking point, in 
just the same way that the Avengers girls 
the decade before had. That she was 
allowed to have an identity - a strong one 
at that - as well as boasting daring 
costumes, gave her involvement an extra 
dimension; for Leela, those costumes were 
apparently practical. 


U nfortunately, the situation didn’t 
remain quite as departing produc¬ 
er Hinchcliffe had planned it. 
Robert Holmes was also leaving and 
although he still worked on the first four 
stories of the first Graham Williams 


season, he was also mindful that Tom 
Baker wasn’t keen on this new indepen¬ 
dent and wayward companion, preferring 
the older style, or advocating something 
completely different. 

Added to this, Louise Jameson never 
had any intention of staying longer than 
eighteen months to two years in the part. 
The declining and repetitious nature of the 
later scripts only re-inforced this decision. 
In both Underworld and The Invasion of 
Time, Leela was reduced to a shadow of 
her former self, a cardboard character sent 
by the writers through the motions, but 
given no real spark or motivation - 
especially in the ridiculous love plot 
dreamt up to ditch the character at the last 
moment of episode six. 

Luckily, Louise Jameson got out before 
complete decline set in, so that memories 
of the excellence of the Leela characterisa¬ 
tion tend to predominate over later lapses. 
In 1980, incoming producer John Nathan- 
Turner, aware of both the character’s 
popularity and of still untapped potential 
in the part, mooted a return to the actress, 
who, sadly for us, turned it down because 
of other commitments. 

Leela remains one of the truly outstand¬ 
ing Doctor Who companions, where an 
initial idea was carried through by writing 
and especially by acting into being 
something of real quality and value. ^ 
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EPISODE ONE 

The TARDIS lighting is low, its power 
is being steadily drained away. In the 
console room, Tegan stands listlessly 
next to a bemused Doctor, Turlough's 
involvement in their chess game 
raising barely a flicker of interest from 
the young Australian. Then, the Doc¬ 
tor seems to hear a voice in his head 
saying, "Power". He guesses it to be a 
message and turns the depleted 
TARDIS power to the fullest level. 
Rushing from the console room into 
the corridor beyond, the Time Lord 
sees that it is the White Guardian who 
is trying to make contact. All he 
manages to convey, however, are the 
words "Power...at risk...extreme 
danger." 

As the console begins to smoke 
alarmingly, the White Guardian gives 
the Doctor a new set of destination 
co-ordinates. At this, the Black Guar¬ 
dian appears and snarls that he not 
only controls the game, but also the 
Doctor's destiny - which will be his 
death. Both figures vanish, because, 
as the Doctor discovers on his return 
to the console room, Turlough has 
reduced the'power surge, fearing it 
will destroy the ship. The Doctor sets 
the co-ordinates, but is unable to tell 
his fellow travellers where they are 
heading. 


Within seconds, time override acti¬ 
vates and with a series of sickening 
jolts, the TARDIS lands. Outside, all is 
dark; a faint creaking sound can be 
heard. Leaving Tegan to intercept any 
further messages from the White 
Guardian, the Doctor and Turlough 
step into what they soon recognise to 
be the hold of a sailing ship. They duck 
for cover as a blank-faced sailor 
appears. 

The power drain in the TARDIS 
continues. Tegan fails to see a face 
peering searchingly down from the 
scanner. Meanwhile, the Doctor and 
Turlough have moved up into the 
ship. Back in the TARDIS, the White 
Guardian finally manages to break 
through saying, "Must not win...win¬ 
ner takes all." At this, the console 
finally blows and Tegan notices the 
face on the scanner for the first time. 
She has barely shouted, "Who are 
you?" before the face falls from view 
with a thud. 

She goes into the hold to find the 
stranger and see if he is hurt; 
meanwhile, Turlough and the Doctor 
arrive in the sailing ship's mess room. 

The Doctor tells Turlough they must 
behave as if they are joining the other, 
rather hostile-looking sailors on the 
journey. From a newspaper, the 
travellers realise this is the Edwardian 
era. Despite Turlough's protestations, 
the Doctor insists on staying. The 
room falls silent. 

Down below, Tegan hears a sound 
and, frightened, hides. In the mess 
room, one of the men, Jackson, asks 
who the Doctor is, and on hearing his 
title, reacts with delight, as do the rest 
of his friends - the Doctor is a naval 
term for cook, and they are obviously 
in need of some good food on boarqj 
this ship! Tegan is relieved when the 
blank-faced sailor emerges and leaves 
the hold, but as she turns she bumps 
into an officer - the first mate, 
Marriner. Accusing her of being a 
stowaway and declaring that she 
should be put in irons, he does not 
seem put out when she runs away. 

Running into another officer, Tegan 
uses her torch to knock him out. 
Jackson and the others can't remem¬ 
ber when they came on board - all 
they know is that their Captain is a 
generous man, who stands to win a 
packet if this ship comes first in the 
race. Tegan rushes up from the hold 
and runs straight into Marriner at the 
top of the stairs. He helps her up and 
leads her away. He asks her why she is 
frightened, as he wants to please her 


and will take her to her friends. He 
says he finds her fascinating. 

An officer arrives in the mess room 
to fetch the Doctor, but not Turlough, 
who is left behind. The Doctor is 
shown into a lavish dining room, 
where an apologetic Tegan awaits 
him. She tells the Gallifreyan of the 
White Guardian's message. She also 
tells him about the strange first mate, 
Marriner, who arrives at this point, 
along with another officer and Captain 
Striker - who already knows his 
"stowaways" names! 

Tudough remains with the now 
friendly sailors, while Tegan and the 
Doctor are given dinner with the 
Captain. The ship's motions, though, 
have made Tegan seasick. Marriner 
enters and announces the breaking 
out of the rum ration. As the Captain 
leaves, Marriner escorts Tegan to the 
wheel-house. The Doctor darts off in 
the opposite direction. The sailors 
leave for the grog ration, only Tur¬ 
lough and the teetotal Jackson re¬ 
maining. The latter says he'll look after 
the boy aloft, and then drags him off. 
Turlough breaks free from the sailor, 
however, and bumps into the Doctor. 
They decide to find Tegan. 

Marriner and Tegan arrive at the 
wheel-house, Tegan noting some in¬ 
congruous wet suits hanging just 
outside. Turlough and the Doctor 
appear in time to hear Striker demand 
a look at his competitors. An electro¬ 
nic console is used to operate a 
scanner screen which reveals three 
ships floating in space. This isn't an 
Edwardian yacht, but a spaceship! 

EPISODE TWO 

The travellers quickly recover from 
their astonishment. Tegan is now 
feeling space sick (!) so Marriner 
escorts her to a cabin. Striker 
announces that they are about to 
round the next planet in the course of 
the race. He also tells the Doctor that 
the time travellers are guests and may 
come and go as they please. 

Down in the cabin, Marriner gives 
Tegan a drink to settle her stomach. 
Turlough has wandered off on his 
own, but just as he is about to ascend 
to the deck, an officer appears, barring 
his way because the crew are 'too 
busy for visitors'. Before he can ask, 
the officer tells Turlough where 
Tegan's cabin is. Marriner leaves the 
latter now comfortably sleeping. 

On the screen. Striker shows the 
Doctor the approaching planet Venus 
and then one of the other competitors, ^ 


Enlightenment 



•^Cretus the Greek. The Doctor notices 
an anachronism in the Greek's image 
- a 17th century Spanish jewel. Down 
below, Turlough wakes Tegan, who 
now feels marvellous. Then she 
notices that the cabin's contents are a 
combination of things from her room 
on the TARDIS and her room back in 
Brisbane! 

In the wheel-house, Striker says the 
race is a diversion, the crew are what 
he calls ephemerals. He reads the 
Doctor's mind and discovers his guest 
is a Time Lord. Striker declares he 
himself is an eternal. Below, the 
space-suited crew drink their grog 
ration and go up on deck. Tegan and 
Turlough appear, Tegan wondering 
why the crew accept all this without 
question. Turlough meets Jackson, 
who says everyone else is mad. 
Giving the boy the purloined key to 
the grog store, Jackson tells him to 
throw the stuff overboard, as the crew 
won't go aloft without it. He is then 
forced up on deck with the others. 

The ship gets closer and closer to 
Venus. As it enters the gravitational 
pull of the planet, Tegan and Turlough 
arrive. The ship just makes it. Next 
round the course are Cretus the Greek 
and the Buccaneer. They are neck and 
neck - and then Cretus' ship explodes. 
The Doctor believes this to be sabot¬ 
age and he sends his companions to 
the cabin, arranging to meet later. 

Striker explains that sabotage is not 
against the rules of the race, though 
there are set limits. The Doctor 
decides that the eternals are parasites 
who depend on the minds of human 
beings for animation - the crew being 
abducted from the relevant Earth 
period. For a second, the Doctor 
manages to shield his mind before 
Striker senses his intention to go to 
Tegan's cabin. On his own, Turlough 
tries to summon the Black Guardian 
but is disturbed by the crew coming 
down from aloft. 

Tegan tells Marriner to go away - 
she is disgusted that the ship ex¬ 
ploded, killing innocent humans, 
whilst the eternals just transferred 
elsewhere. She slams the door in his 
bewildered face, as he pleads that she 
is unlike any other ephemeral he has 
ever met. 

Turlough finally conjures up a 


sneering Black Guardian, who, throt¬ 
tling his one time servant, condemns 
him to everlasting life aboard this ship 
as punishment for failing to kill the 
Doctor. Tegan lets the Doctor into her 
cabin, and he tells her about the 
eternals. They need other minds, he 
explains, existing out of time and can 
see everything in your mind. He 
agrees to let the distraught Tegan 
return to the TARDIS. This is reg¬ 
istered in the wheel-house by Striker 
and his first mate. Striker gives his 
first mate a telepathic instruction. 

The Doctor and Tegan find Turlough 
slumped on the floor. He says he fell 
and begs to wait in the TARDIS with 
Tegan. But the ship has gone - and 
Tegan is led off to Mr Marriner by 
another officer. Marriner, bedecked in 
a space suit, asks her to put one on, as 


he has so much to show her. 

In the wheel-house. Striker explains 
that the Doctor's fear and adrenalin 
gave his thoughts away and he tells 
Turlough he knows about Jackson and 
the key. He invites his guests to put on 
space suits, too. Up on deck, Marriner 
sees in Tegan's mind that she finds 
this beautiful. Turlough hears the 
Black Guardian reminding him of his 
doom - that he will live aboard this 
ship in perpetual torment. The dis¬ 
tracted boy climbs onto the rail 
around the deck and shouts that he 
will never serve the Black Guardian 
again. As he is about to jump, the 
Doctor turns and shouts, "No!" 

EPISODE THREE 

In spite of the Doctor's cry, Turlough 
jumps. A lifeline proves useless, and 
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Striker will not go back for a mere 
ephemeral. Luckily for Turlough, the 
Buccaneer puts its sails back and picks 
the boy up. The Doctor goes to see 
Striker. On board the Buccaneer, 
Turlough is dragged into an ornate 
wheel-house and thrown at the feet of 
the glamorous Wrack, decked out as a 
lady pirate. She gives her first mate, 
Mansell, a jewelled sword for Captain 
Davey and he says, "May it have the 
same impact as the present for the 
Greek." Wrack also gives him some 
invitations for Striker, which she 
hopes he will not refuse, with live bait 
in the form of Turlough, now wrig¬ 
gling on the hook. 

Marriner tells Tegan he has never 
experienced a mind such as hers - full 
of niches and life. She makes a 
determined effort to kill her thoughts. 


In the wheel-house. Striker says Tur¬ 
lough has made his choice. Marriner 
enters with Wrack's invitations, which 
they at first decline. Then the Doctor 
says he'd like to fetch Turlough. Tegan 
decides to accompany him, and this 
decides Marriner, too - he will escort 
her. Over on the Buccaneer, Turlough 
is chained to a post. Wrack taunts him, 
saying his is a devious mind. Turlough 
tells her that he thinks she is going to 
win the race and he wants to learn the 
secret of her power to read minds. 

The Doctor impatiently awaits 
Tegan, who emerges from her cabin in 
a stunning Edwardian ball gown. With 
the ship rocking anew, Marriner leads 
the way to the wheel-house - the 
rocking is being caused by an asteroid 
storm. 

Leaving Mansell at the wheel of her 
ship. Wrack takes Turlough to show 
him how she plans to win the race. 
She takes him down to a sealed-off 
grid room, leaving him outside. 
Davey's ship passes the Buccaneer. 
From within the grid room, Turlough 
hears Wrack talking to what is unmis¬ 
takably the Black Guardian. Suddenly, 
Davey's ship explodes. Wrack comes 
out of the grid room, locking it behind 
her. In Striker's wheel-house, the 
Doctor is perturbed - anyone who 
challenges the Buccaneer seems to be 
destroyed. The launch is now ready 
for the journey to Wrack's ship. 

Here, an exotic party is in progress. 
Mansell tells Turlough that his friends 
are on their way, but when they 
appear, the boy has vanished. The 
party take glasses of champagne. 
Turlough makes his way down to the 
grid room, noting the vacuum shield 
'on-off' switch outside the door. 
Meanwhile, Wrack leads the 'intri¬ 
guing' Tegan away. Marriner tells the 
Doctor he can no longer sense Tur- 
lough's mind clearly. 

The latter has now entered the grid 
room, noting a vacuum-controlled 
opening in the floor and a kind of eye 
positioned in the roof above. Marriner 
can now see Turlough - he tells the 
Doctor that his friend is down as far as 
you can go. He is also in danger from 
the vacuum - so the Doctor rushes off. 
A pirate has locked Turlough in and 
turned the vacuum shield off. As the 
Doctor runs through the ship, Tur¬ 
lough is sucked nearer to the floor 
opening. His appeal to the Black 
Guardian results only in the latter 
appearing to gloat at his victim's 
imminent demise. 

Wrack takes Tegan to the wheel- 
house, and freezes her in time. 
Turlough, beside himself with fear, is 
rescued at the last moment by the 
Doctor, who looks at his companion 
suspiciously for the first time. He sees 
the eye above and identifies it as a 
massive amplifier for the power which 


Wrack creates and uses to destroy. But 
she needs something to act as focus 
for this power. The Doctor says this 
needn't be large and then he and 
Turlough remember Cretus' 'out of 
period' clasp and Davey's jewelled 
sword. In the wheel-house. Wrack 
puts a small ruby in Tegan's tiara. The 
Doctor says he must stay - Turlough 
offers to take his place but the Doctor 
is doubtful. As they leave, they are 
apprehended by Mansell. Up in the 
wheel-house. Wrack laughs at the 
Doctor - all that awaits is his ultimate 
destruction! 

EPISODE FOUR 

Wrack releases Tegan and leads her 
off, saying she'd like to meet the 
Doctor. As they return, she tells Tegan 
that Marriner is longing for her 
company. The latter approaches the 
young Australian, saying he missed 
her, is empty without her and telling 
her that she gives him being. Tegan 
asks if he's in love with her, but he 
does not understand the term, simply 
saying that he wants existence. 

Mansell brings Turlough and the 
Doctor before Wrack. Turlough ex¬ 
plains he followed the Doctor who is a 
spy, and suggests the Time Lord be 
sent back to Striker. Marriner and 
Tegan arrive and, together with the 
Doctor, are put on a launch by 
Mansell. The Doctor tells Tegan he 
believes Turlough is trying to prove 
himself. 

Wrack offers Turlough a drink and 
agrees with the boy that the prize she 
aims to win - Enlightenment-is a rich 
one. When she has it, everything from 
beginning to end will be hers. She will 
be able to create or destroy at will and 
she will never be bored again. Taking 
Turlough to a porthole, she shows him 
her latest toy - the plank! 

Over on Striker's ship, Tegan goes 
to change, as does Marriner. The 
Doctor says he's going to the wheel- 
house. Tegan throws the tiara on her 
bed. On Wrack's ship, the new game is 
proceeding apace - as eternals are 
pushed off the plank, they vanish - 
and transfer. Wrack tells Turlough 
they should now go down to the deck, 
as they are waiting for him. In spite of 
his protestations, she says she can 
read his mind well - he wants all the 
prize, and greed shines through his 
murky thoughts. As his only hope, 
Turlough mentions that he, too, 
serves the voice which he heard 
Wrack speaking to in the grid room. 
The race is now nearly over - the 
shimmering, palatial structure that is 
Enlightenment is now in sight. 

The Buccaneer is gaining speed. 
Wrack tells Turlough to come with her. 

As Wrack's ship moves level with 
Striker's but does not pass, the Doctor 
realises she has moved in for the kill! ► 
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M He must find her source of focus. 
Turlough and Wrack enter the grid 
room. She steps onto the grid and is 
absorbed in a tunnel of black light. 

At this moment, Tegan remembers 
the jewel in her tiara - and at once she, 
the Doctor and Marriner rush out of 
the wheel-house. Marriner now real¬ 
ises why Wrack took Tegan off during 
the party. Wrack's mind is now the 
focus and the Black Guardian is 
speaking through her mouth. 

On the cabin bed, the jewel in the 
tiara begins to glow. The Doctor 
bursts in with an axe and crushes the 
jewel, but in the tunnel of light. 
Wrack's face simply splits into a 
multiple image, continuing to chant 
"focus". The shattered jewel is still 



THE ORIGINS 

Enlightenment was one of the 
most successful stories of the 
Twentieth Season. It was also one 
of the most difficult to transfer 
from script to screen. The writer, 
Barbara Clegg, was a newcomer 
both to Doctor Who and to main¬ 
stream drama television. As a 
result, script-editor Eric Saward 
had a major personal input into 
the script, including the insertion 
of the whole Black and White 
Guardian plot. He also changed 
the title from The Enlighteners to 
Enlightenment 

Script re-writes came quite late 
in the day, in fact so much so that 
actor Tony Gaunter, who had 
originally been contracted for just 
two episodes, was told just before 
filming started that his character 
was now to appear in three 
episodes. Later on, Barbara Clegg 
novelised her own script for 
Target books, which gave her the 
opportunity to go into a bit more 
depth about her complex crea¬ 
tions, the eternals. 

The director chosen for this 
project was the prolific Fiona 


glowing. The Doctor, Marriner and 
Tegan hurriedly pick up all the pieces 
and the Doctor dashes up to the deck, 
throwing them over the side. They 
explode in space. 

Wrack returns to normal, furious to 
discover Striker's ship still in exist¬ 
ence. The space winds are dying - but 
her sails can catch the slightest breeze 
so victory is still in sight. Striker can 
do nothing, but the Doctor suggests 
using the TARDIS, which is returned to 
him. He materialises it outside the grid 
room and enters, telling Wrack that 
the power she's tapping will control 
her. She orders Turlough and Mansell 
to throw him into space. The boy 
advances. 

On Striker's scanner, two bodies 
emerge into space. Wrack has won. 
Marriner detects the sparkle has gone 
from Tegan's grief-filled mind. But he 
cannot understand grief. Striker says 
they must now go over to Wrack and 
pay tribute. On the Buccaneer, howev¬ 
er, the ship's crew vanish into thin air. 
In the main chamber, the Black and 
White Guardians appear together, 
placing the Enlightenment prize in the 
middle of the table and sitting at 
opposite ends. The Black Guardian 
says that eternals have no knowledge 
of good or evil - Enlightenment will 



Gumming, and she started on 
pre-production just after finishing 
her other Season Twenty con¬ 
tribution, Snakedance. One of the 
first jobs was the casting and 
Gumming quickly contracted two 
excellent actors to appear in the 
series, namely Peter Sallis as 
Striker and David Rhule as Man¬ 
sell. 

THE FILMING 

The cast assembled, the next 
stage was the pre-filming at the 
BBG's Ealing studios, used for all 
the exterior shots of the boat and 
Turlough floating through space 
towards the other ship. It was 
about then that rumblings of 
discontent from within the BBG 
threatened production across the 
board at the Gorporation's major 
studios. There had already been 


give them power, chaos will come 
again and the Universe will dissolve. 

The Doctor enters with Turlough. It 
was Wrack and Mansell who 'fell' 
overboard. The Doctor brought the 
ship in. He refuses Enlightenment 
though, claiming not to be ready for it. 
The White Guardian exiles the rerhain- 
ing eternals back to their echoing void. 
The Black Guardian now offers the 
sparkling prize to Turlough in ex¬ 
change for the Doctor's life, but the 
boy hurls the prize at his one-time 
mentor. The Black Guardian dis¬ 
appears in an agony of flames. 

Tegan is sceptical at Turlough's 
decision, but the Doctor tells her she 
has missed the point - Enlightenment 
was not the prize, but the choice. 
Before vanishing, the White Guardian 
warns that the Black Guardian will be 
waiting for the third encounter. His 
contract with the powers of darkness 
over, Turlough begs to be taken back 
to his home planet. The Doctor 
happily agrees. 

ENLIGHTENMENT starred Peter Davi¬ 
son as the Doctor, Janet Fielding as 
Tegan, Mark Strickson as Turlough, 
Keith Barron as Striker, Lynda Baron 
as Wrack, Leee John as Mansell and 
Christopher Brown as Marriner. 



problems with Terminus, which 
required a re-mount to complete, 
and with the outbreak of industrial 
action, the future of Enlighten¬ 
ment and the two stories slated to 
follow was thrown into doubt. 

What eventually happened was 
that Enlightenment, due to have 
gone into the studio in November/ 
December 1983, was shifted after 
the resolution of the strike to 
occupy the studio slots originally 
reserved for the now postponed 
last story, Eric Saward's Dalek 
adventure. 

The King's Demons was actually 
recorded before Enlightenment, 
which ended up completing in late 
January 1984, leaving just a mat¬ 
ter of five weeks for all the 
dubbing and editing needed be¬ 
fore the show could be broadcast. 

In the process of all this re¬ 
scheduling, however. Enlighten¬ 
ment lost both Peter Sallis and 
David Rhule, who were committed 
to other productions in the New 
Year and so couldn't make the 
revised recording schedule. Fortu¬ 
nately, although they had already 
rehearsed, neither actor featured 
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on the Ealing pre-filming, and 
Fiona Gumming quickly found two 
replacements, popular Duty Free 
actor Keith Barron and pop singer 
Leee John, who Gumming felt 
would add an extravagance to the 
part of Mansell. Also in the cast 
was then production secretary 
Sarah Lee's actress mother, Lynda 
Baron, best known for her part in 
the Ronnie Barker sitcom Open AH 
Hours. 

THE EFFECTS 

Visual effects were an important 
part of this story. The designer 
who provided them was Mike Kelt, 
who recently created the effects 
on The Mysterious Planet. He was 
appalled by the condition of the 
TARDIS console and asked pro¬ 
ducer John Nathan-Turner if he 
could design another. Due to cost, 
this was not permitted, but 
Nathan-Turner did say that he'd 
like a new one to be constructed 
for the forthcoming Five Doctors 
special. 

Kelt was also responsible for the 
impressive array of floating space 
ships, which were largely oper¬ 
ated by rods, and for the basic, 
glittering structure of Enlighten¬ 
ment itself. 

GSO was used to great effect in 
this story, particularly in providing 
such effects as the shimmering 
jewel in Tegan's tiara and in the 
shots of the focusing eye in 
Wrack's pressure chamber. To 
re-create aspects of Tegan's im¬ 
agination and memory, continuity 
was important, and included in the 
props used was a BBG photo of 
actress Dolore Whitman, who two 
years before had played Tegan's 
Aunt Vanessa in her opening 
story, Logopolis. 

Designer Golin Green resear¬ 
ched his interior sets very careful¬ 
ly to make them suit the relevant 
period, whilst carefully allowing 
for areas in which modern tech¬ 
nology, such as the ship scanner, 
could be housed. 

In fact, the story was something 
of a designer's paradise, using the 
talents of costume designer Dinah 
Gollin (famous for her work on 
Earthshock) to great effect. Gollin 
came up with a set of superb 
old/new space suits, as well as 
going to town on the colourful 
pirate costumes and Janet Field¬ 
ing's lavish attire for Wrack's ball. 


Gonsequently, although this story 
looked as if it might have been one 
of the cheaper ones of the season, 
it was in fact quite costly. 

Lynda Baron remembers the 
story well: "I looked at several 
books and it amazed me how 
gruesome these pirate ladies 
were. That was as far as I took it - I 
mean, exactly how do you re¬ 
search an eternal? I did like the 
fact that I couldn't be killed - it 
means I can come back! 

"I remember it all as great fun, 
especially Leee John, who was 


hysterical. I also remember during 
recording going into the BBG bar 
in full outrageous costume, and 
no-one batting an eye lid, which 
was a mite surprising!" 

Enlightenment rounded up the 
saga of the Black and White 
Guardians, as well as completing 
the introduction of Mark Strick- 
son's Turlough. It was provided 
with an excellent score by Mal¬ 
colm Glarke, and was a major 
success in an otherwise dis¬ 
appointing season. 

ORichard Marson. 
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